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the morrow, awaking, he thinks of something quite different from
what he has done the day before. Is he a man? Yes, God receives
him in his temples and permits him to pray. . . .
All grandeur, all power, all subordination, depend upon the
executioner: he is the horror and the bond of human association.
Take away from the world this incomprehensible agent; in an
instant even, order gives place to chaos, thrones collapse, and
society disappears.1
While ordinary murderers were broken on the wheel,
assassins, or even those who attempted assassination, were
treated with a cold fury and extremity of torture which are
almost beyond belief. It is a fact, however, that political
assassinations, which had been very common in the seven-
teenth century, were almost completely stamped out in the
eighteenth. Robert Fran9ois Damiens, a lackey, who con-
ceived that Louis XV was an oppressor of the Paris parkment,
attempted to stab the King at Versailles on January 5, 1757.
He only managed to inflict a slight wound. After conviction
Damiens had his right hand burned off; he was placed on an
iron frame and racked; his flesh in places was torn off by
red-hot pincers; finally he was tied to four horses and was
pulled to pieces. Oliver Goldsmith in The Traveller (1764)
said that the poor and unambitious in this world at least
had the consolation of " rarely" experiencing such things.
Referring to Damiens' punishment, and to a red-hot ring
which had been put round the head of a Hungarian rebel,
Goldsmith wrote:
With secret course, which no loud storms annoy.
Glides the smooth current of domestic joy.
The lifted axe, the agonizing wheel,
Luke's iron crown, and Damiens' bed of steel,
To men remote from power but rarely known,
Leave reason, faith, and conscience all our own.
The case of Jean Galas was noted and discussed all over
Europe; but this was only because Voltaire took it up, and
devoted to it the resources of his powerful pen and his purse.
1 J. de Maistre, Soirees de Scdnt-Petersbowg (1832), premier entretien*